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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  presenting  to  the  public  this  unpretending  little  book, 
the  writer  would  fain  hope  that,  although  possessing  very 
little  (if  any)  literary  merit  or  poetical  power,  it  may  yet 
meet  with  some  measure  of  approval ;  being  the  offspring  of 
a  mind  delighting  in  everything  which  redounds  to  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  his  native  town,  and  the  result  of 
the  employment  of  a  few  spare  hours  at  irregular  intervals. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  inauguration  by  His  Eoyal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  New  Guildhall 
Buildings,  is  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  event  that  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  present  generation/  and 
desirous  of  adding,  in  however  humble  a  way,  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion,  he  felt  that  a  reproduction  in  verse  of  the 
details  of  that  one  chief  event  that  the  chronicles  of  the 
town  afford,  viz.,  the  arrival  off  our  shores,  and  subse- 
quent defeat,  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada"  of  Spain,  in  the 
summer  of  1588,  was  the  most  suitable  subject  for  a 
commemorative  poem. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  prominence  to  the  various 
incidents  more  particularly  connected  with  this  locality, 
and  has  introduced  as  many  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
day,  and  the  brave  "worthies  of  Devon"  as  possible;  and, 
although  acknowledging  the  weakness  of  many  portions  of 
the  work,  he  would  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  kind 
indulgence  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  friends,  relying 


IV. 

upon  their  favourable  interpretation  of  this  his  humble 
essay  in  the  realms  of  poesy.  He  is  indebted  for  the 
leading  idea  to  the  interesting  epic  narrative  in  Canon 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!"  a  book  of  local  interest  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  Devonian.  The  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  book  are  necessarily  brief,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  sketch. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  tender  his  sincere  ac- 
knowledgements to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  for  kindly 
accepting  the  dedication  of  the  work,  and  to  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have,  by  their  countenance  and  co- 
operation, aided  in  its  publication. 

3,  AtJienceum  Place,  Plymouth, 
August,  1874. 


ODE 

ON  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  GUILDHALL  BUILDINGS, 
AUGUST,   1874. 

Be  this  the  shrine !  the  favoured  shrine, 

Where  Law  and  Justice  dwell; 
And  may  the  light  that  here  shall  shine 

Error's  dark  gloom  dispel. 
May  Mercy,  with  its  godlike  power, 

The  sternest  Justice  guide ; 
And  Charity,  with  golden  dower, 

For  humble  worth  provide ; 
May  Ignorance  and  Folly  fade 

Before  Truth's  golden  ray ; 
May  Crime  no  more  our  hearths  invade, 

Nor  Vice  its  victims  slay ; 
May  Love  and  Virtue,  hand  in  hand, 

Their  fruitful  bounties  shed  j 
Religion  nourish  in  the  land  j 

Goodwill  the  earth  o'erspread  j 
May  Peace  and  Plenty  smile  around, 

With  blessings  in  their  train ; 
May  Concord  through  the  world  abound, 

And  Trade  and  Commerce  reign  j 
May  Loyalty  still  guard  the  land  j 

Wisdom  support  the  crown  j 
May  God  with  ever  bounteous  hand 

His  choicest  gifts  send  down. 


"Dux  Famina  Facti" — Motto  of  the  Armada  Medal,  1588. 


THE    SPANISH    ARMADA 


Plymouth,  old  Plymouth,  proud  Queen  of  the  West ! 

Bright  shineth  thy  record  in  story, 
Famed  were  thy  sons  'mongst  the  bravest  and  best 

That  fought  for  old  England  and  glory. 


When  o'er  the  seas — in  proud  array, 

The  boastful  Spaniard  came, 
And  sought  to  curb  Old  England's  sway, 

Her  lion  hearts  to  tame, 
Nobly  her  gallant  sons  arose 

To  fight  for  hearth  and  home, 
Nor  feared  to  meet  their  vaunting  foes 

Upon  their  native  foam. 

Nought  recked  those  Britons,  staunch  and  brave, 

Of  proud  and  haughty  Spain  ; 
Their  home  was  on  the  crested  wave, 

Britannia  ruled  the  main ; 
And  English  hearts  were  leal  and  true, 

Their  souls  with  ardour  fired, 
Strong  in  the  right  to  dare  and  do, 

By  freedom's  cause  inspired. 

****** 
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From  many  a  stately  home  of  Spain 

Her  proudest  warriors  came, 
With  hope  of  countless  spoil  to  gain, 

With  greed  of  rank  and  fame ; 
From  Arragon  and  proud  Castille, 

Levant,  and  Naples  Bay, 
With  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet  peal, 

Their  war-ships  haste  away. 

Where  rolls  wild  Biscay's  turbid  tide, 

Where  heaves  the  stormy  main, 
In  grand  array  and  princely  pride, 

Comes  forth  the  power  of  Spain : 
With  all  the  pomp  that  wealth  can  boast, 

They  speed  across  the  wave — 
A  stately  fleet,  a  mighty  host, 

"  Invincible  "  and  brave. 

Eich  banners  flaunted  on  the  breeze 

From  many  a  tapering  spar, 
While  martial  music  o'er  the  seas 

Resounded  near  and  far ; 
And  ever  and  anon  there  fell 

Across  the  depths  profound, 
The  tolling  of  the  vesper  bell, 

With  strange  and  solemn  sound. 
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Full  soon  old  England's  island  home, 

Her  rock-bound  coast  appears ; 
Then  loudly  o'er  the  echoing  foam 

Rang  out  the  foeman's  cheers  ; 
And  ship  to  ship,  through  all  that  train, 

The  warlike  sound  repeats, 
Till  every  valiant  heart  of  Spain 

With  hope  exultant  beats. 

***** 

Oh !  what  a  sight  was  seen  that  day 

From  Plymouth's  lordly  height, 
For  there  the  gallant  vessels  lay, 

So  soon  to  join  the  fight ; 
And  manly  hearts  within  them  beat, 

With  leaders  tried  and  true, 
A  faithful  band,  a  little  fleet, 

Yet  destined  to  subdue. 


See,  stretching  far  on  either  hand, 

The  blue  waves  kiss  the  shore, 
And  murmur  o'er  the  rocky  strand 

With  soft  and  muffled  roar ; 
But  as  yon  sea's  unruffled  brow 

May  soon  with  storms  be  rife, 
E'en  so,  yon  fleet,  so  peaceful  now, 

Shall  wake  to  deadly  strife. 
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Few  fairer  sights  had  Plymouth  seen 

Within  her  matchless  Sound, 
Few  nobler  companies,  I  ween, 

Than  now  are  gathered  round ; 
For  yonder,  England's  worthies  stand, 

A  strange  and  varied  throng, 
The  bravest  hearts  in  all  the  land, 

The  passing  hours  prolong. 

Men  who  had  ploughed  the  trackless  main, 

In  quest  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Brave  hearts,  who  dared  e'en  death  and  pain 

To  win  a  glorious  name ; 
They  sailed  o'er  seas  which  ne'er  before 

Had  England's  keels  upborne, 
They  sailed  to  many  a  foreign  shore, 

Oft  homeless  and  forlorn. 

See,  there  stands  one  with  lofty  brow, 

Of  bold,  defiant  mien, 
Who  oft  before  the  throne  did  bow, 

The  favoured  of  his  Queen ; 
Amidst  old  Devon's  worthies  bold, 

Stands  none  more  proud  than  he, 
Whose  deeds,  whose  charms,  have  oft  been  told 

In  song  and  minstrelsy. 
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Raleigh,  the  courtier,  young  and  gay, 

The  hero,  true  and  brave, 
Who  trod  ambition's  dang'rous  way, 

But  gained  a  traitor's  grave — 
Yea,  gained,  but  not  deserved,  alas ! 

That  such  foul  chance  should  be ; 
But  royal  favours  gleam  like  glass, 

And  may  as  treach'rous  be. 

Oh !  sad  to  think  that  yon  proud  form, 

So  stately,  noble,  free, 
Erewhile  must  to  the  block  conform, 

Mid  mocking,  savage  glee ; 
That  he,  of  Britain's  Isle  the  pride, 

Of  Britain's  Queen  the  friend, 
Who  for  his  country  fain  had  died, 

Should  reach  such  hapless  end. 

But  though  the  block  his  form  receive, 

Though  marred  that  brow  so  fair, 
The  hands  of  Time  shall  garlands  weave, 

His  name  proud  trophies  bear  ; 
For  firm  enshrined  in  English  hearts 

Bold  Ealeigh's  fame  shall  dwell, 
A  living  fame  that  ne'er  departs, 

As  future  years  shall  tell. 
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Beside  him  one,  whom  well  we  know, 

The  tried  and  trusty  Drake, 
Who  sought  the  Spaniard  to  o'erthrow, 

His  boasted  power  to  shake ; 
All  honour  to  his  matchless  deeds, 

All  honour  to  his  name, 
His  mem'ry  now  no  trophy  needs, 

He  lives  in  England's  fame. 

But  who  is  this,  who  strides  along, 

So  jovial,  fresh,  and  free, 
Burly  and  grizzled,  stout  and  strong, 

Like  Neptune  from  the  sea  ? 
JTis  old  John  Hawkins,  leal  and  true, 

The  pride  of  Plymouth  town, 
Who  longs  the  Spaniards  to  subdue, 

And  win  a  just  renown. 

And  other  noble  forms  are  there, 

Whose  deeds  are  known  to  fame — 
The  brave  Lord  Sheffield,  young  and  fair, 

Of  lofty  rank  and  name ; 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  true  as  steel, 

The  brave  old  Devon  knight, 
A  man  who  ne'er  could  danger  feel, 

Or  troubles  e'er  affright. 
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And  yonder,  Lord  Charles  Howard  stands, 

A  stately  noble  he, 
The  chief  of  England's  patriot  bands, 

Who  fight  her  fights  at  sea ; 
And  grouped  around  stands  many  a  one, 

Whose  name  is  held  most  dear — 
Fenton,  and  Davis,  Withrington, 

Southwell,  and  Frobisher ; 

Fenner  and  Barker,  captains  bold, 

Beside  their  leader  stand, 
The  gallant  youth,  the  vet'ran  old, 

In  sooth  a  goodly  band ; 
These  are  the  men  whose  dauntless  deeds 

Made  England  great  and  free, 
Who  planted  far  and  wide  the  seeds 

From  her  ancestral  tree. 

But  who  comes  here,  with  breathless  speed, 

With  scared  and  boding  glance  ? 
He  brings  strange  news,  all  listening  heed, 

And  eye  his  looks  askance  ; 
'Tis  old  Jack  Fleming,  rough  and  brown, 

A  pirate  captain  bold, 
Who  long  hath  borne  a  wild  renown, 

For  quest  of  spoils  and  gold. 


"  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  "  Lord  Howard  said, 

And  gazed  intently  round  ; 
"  What  is't  that  fills  thy  heart  with  dread  ? 

What  marvel  hast  thou  found  ?  " 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  the  sailor  cried, 

"  The  Spaniard  nears  the  land, 
His  mighty  fleet  last  night  I  spied, 

Off  yonder  Cornish  strand. 

"  Full  seven  long  miles,  from  wing  to  wing, 

Their  ships  spread  o'er  the  sea, 
So  straight  the  tidings  I  did  bring 

To  port,  my  lord,  for  thee ; 
And  if  in  aught  I  wrong  have  done, 

Bethink  thee,  good  my  lord, 
What  perils  I  this  day  have  run, 

And  justice  meet  accord." 

"  Well,  well,"  Lord  Howard  quickly  said, 

"  If  this  bold  speech  be  true, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  be  well  repaid, 

Nor  e'er  have  cause  to  rue  ; 
But,  by  my  troth,  yon  Spanish  host, 

That  now  approach  our  shore, 
With  pomp  and  pride,  and  vaunting  boast, 

Shall  so  return  no  more." 
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And  then  uprose  a  lusty  shout, 

A  good  old  English  cheer, 
For  as  the  news  was  passed  about, 

None  thought  of  craven  fear ; 
For  all  were  eager  for  the  fray, 

Each  heart  was  strong  and  bold, 
Resolved  that  that  eventful  day 

Should  England's  power  unfold. 

"  Corne,  drain  a  goblet,"  Hawkins  cried, 

"  And  pass  the  wine- cup  round, 
May  British  pluck,  whenever  tried, 

Our  boastful  foes  confound. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  Spaniard  comes, 

He  comes  in  proud  array, 
Sound  out  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 

Let's  merry  be  to-day. 

"  Ring  out  the  bells  with  lusty  peals, 

Let  all  true  hearts  be  gay, 
And  he  who  aught  of  terror  feels 

May  stay  at  home  and  pray." 
But  list,  Lord  Howard  speaks  again, 

And  all  attentive  stand, 
While  round  him  throng  his  faithful  train, 

A  brave  and  fearless  band  : 
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*'  Bold  captains,  comrades,  seamen,  all, 

To-morrow  morn  we  sail ; 
Though  some  amid  the  strife  may  fall, 

Our  cause  shall  yet  prevail. 
We  fight  against  a  foreign  foe, 

For  country,  Queen,  and  home, 
Then  let  the  proud  invader  know 

That  England  rules  the  foam ! 

"  And  now,  brave  knights  and  trusty  friends, 

Your  counsels  I  command, 
Full  well  I  know  that  all  depends 

On  willing  heart  and  hand ; 
And  you,  Sir  Francis,  pray  give  heed, 

And  leave  awhile  your  play, 
For  by  my  faith,  we  sorely  need 

Your  good  advice  to-day." 

Drake  answered  with  a  thoughtful  look, 

A  calm,  unruffled  brow, 
As  up  the  bowl  he  gravely  took, 

And  to  his  chief  did  bow ; 
""  Whene'er  the  Spaniards  come,  my  Lord, 

We'll  show  them  English  sport, 
But  for  the  time  can  well  afford 

To  keep  our  ships  in  port ; 
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For  we  will  follow  in  the  track, 

And  bring  the  foe  to  bay, 
Brave,  trusty  hearts  we  do  not  lack, 

Who  fear  nor  storm  nor  fray ; 
We'll  teach  the  Dons  how  Britons  fight, 

On  land  or  ocean  deep, 
So  let  us  rest,  my  lord,  to-night, 

And  watchful  vigils  keep." 


That  night,  o'er  all  our  southem  coast, 

The  warning  beacons  glared, 
And  told  proud  Spain's  advancing  host 

That  England  stood  prepared ; 
And  fast  and  far  the  tidings  sped, 

Through  all  that  summer's  night, 
And  many  a  heart  was  filled  with  dread, 

With  wonder  and  affright. 

But  when  the  morrow's  sun  shone  out 

O'er  town  and  moorland  drear, 
The  clang  of  arms,  the  cheer,  the  shout, 

Eesounded  far  and  near ; 
True  to  their  country  and  their  Queen, 

True  to  the  names  they  bore, 
Her  sons  came  forth,  with  dauntless  mien, 

To  guard  their  native  shore. 
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The  sun  rose  fair  o'er  Plymouth  town. 

On  that  eventful  morn, 
The  god  of  day  looked  brightly  down, 

Kind  nature  to  adorn ; 
And  when  the  mists  had  rolled  away 

From  hill,  and  town,  and  dale, 
The  gallant  fleet  in  Plymouth  Bay 

Received  command  to  sail. 

The  trumpets  peal,  the  hills  resound 

With  echoes  loud  and  clear ; 
And  soon  within  the  peaceful  Sound 

New  signs  of  life  appear ; 
The  windlass  creaks,  the  anchors  rise, 

To  song,  and  "  yo-heave-ho !  " 
And  answering  song  and  shout  arise 

From  Plymouth's  lofty  Hoe. 

Up  go  the  flags,  the  sails  spread  wide 

To  catch  the  freshening  breeze, 
And  soon  the  gallant  vessels  ride 

Eight  gaily  o'er  the  seas  ; 
Oh !  speed  them  on,  thou  favoring  wind, 

And  on  thy  breast,  oh !  sea, 
May  they  a  loyal  welcome  find, 

For  England's  liberty ! 


Like  sea-birds,  with  extended  wings, 

The  war- ships  onward  glide, 
And  each  in  turn  its  shadow  flings 

Upon  the  heaving  tide ; 
On,  on  they  go,  and  bear  away 

A  lion-hearted  band, 
To  join  the  fierce  and  deadly  fray, 

For  Queen  and  fatherland. 


And  as  they  sail  from  out  the  port 

The  people  throng  the  shore, 
While  cannon  from  the  grim  old  fort 

Send  forth  their  deafening  roar ; 
And  young  and  old,  fond  maid  and  wife, 

Look  on  in  hope  and  fear, 
Well,  well  they  know  the  coming  strife 

May  cause  the  mournful  tear. 

Fast  speed  the  ships,  on,  on  they  fly, 

Like  nimble  hounds  are  they, 
Till  Spain's  great  fleet  they  soon  descry, 

Kept  by  the  winds  at  bay ; 
The  sailors  strain  their  eager  gaze, 

The  wondrous  sight  to  see ; 
The  soldiers  look,  with  fixed  amaze, 

On  Spain's  proud  chivalry. 
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Like  mighty  castles,  great  and  grand, 

Huge  galleons  crowd  the  wave, 
Oh !  can  our  fleet  their  power  withstand, 

And  England's  glory  save  ? 
E'en  as  our  gallant  seamen  gaze 

Upon  the  foe's  array, 
A  stirring  shout  to  heaven  they  raise, 

And  long  to  join  the  fray. 
• 

Loud  peal  the  cheers  from  British  throats 

O'er  ocean's  depths  profound, 
In  grand  and  patriotic  notes 

They  echo  far  around ; 
For  nought  those  loyal  hearts  could  tame, 

None  feared  th'  impending  fight, 
Each  sought  to  win  his  meed  of  fame 

For  England,  Queen,  and  Eight. 

Full  soon  begins  that  deadly  fray, 

That  fierce  and  stubborn  fight, 
Eaging  through  all  that  live-long  day, 

And  far  into  the  night ; 
Nobly  old  England's  heroes  fought 

Ere  that  day's  course  had  run, 
High  honour  to  their  country  brought, 

Before  that  fight  was  done. 
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For  they  did  fight  for  truth  and  right, 

To  crush  a  despot's  pride, 
To  curb  the  power  of  tyrant  might, 

His  wealth  to  scatter  wide  ; 
They  gained  a  glory  ne'er  to  fade, 

A  bright  undying  fame, 
Their  dauntless  deeds  a  trophy  made 

To  each  illustrious  name. 


Oh !  could  I,  like  some  bard  of  old, 

The  lofty  strain  upraise, 
I  would  a  glorious  theme  unfold, 

Of  high  triumphant  praise ; 
I'd  sing  the  deeds  of  high  renown, 

The  bold  and  martial  lay, 
I'd  bid  them  bring  the  laurel  crown, 

And  highest  tributes  pay. 

But  poor  and  weak  my  highest  art 

Such  doughty  deeds  to  tell, 
My  humble  muse  could  ill  impart 

The  scenes  which  there  befell ; 
I  need  the  power  of  Homer's  pen, 

Or  Milton's  kindred  fire ; 
Such  flights  are  far  beyond  the  ken 

To  which  I  dare  aspire. 
*  *  *  * 
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The  morning  dawned  upon  the  deep, 

Bright  gleamed  the  new-born  day, 
Where  watchful  ward  our  vessels  keep, 

In  sight  of  famed  Torbay ; 
The  Spanish  ships  are  scattered  wide, 

Far  o'er  the  heaving  sea, 
And  humbled  is  the  haughty  pride 

Of  Spain's  proud  chivalry. 

For  England's  sturdy  hearts  of  oak 

Have  nobly  borne  their  part ; 
And  in  the  battle's  fire  and  smoke 

Made  many  a  foeman  smart. 
Brave  Drake  hath  ta'en  a  goodly  prize, 

And  sent  it  safe  to  shore ; 
And'England's  flag  in  triumph  flies 

Where  Spain's  did  float  of  yore. 

On  tower  and  hill,  and  barren  moor, 

The  eager  watchers  stand, 
And  mark  the  cannon's  echoing  roar 

Come  pealing  o'er  the  strand ; 
For  fighting  still  the  ships  press  on 

Till  Weymouth  Bay  appears ; 
And  many  a  proud  and  high-born  Don 

Sees  hopes  exchanged  for  fears. 
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And  soon  in  sight  of  Portland  Bill, 

Hard  by  famed  Purbeck  Isle, 
The  two  great  fleets  their  canvas  fill 

O'er  ocean  many  a  mile ; 
And,  then,  that  "  monster  morrice- dance" 

Begins  most  fierce  and  fell ; 
In  which  (for  Spain)  such  ill  did  chance, 

That  sooth  were  sad  to  tell. 

Never  was  heard  such  mighty  roar, 

Like  thunder  deep  and  loud, 
Or  like  the  sound  when  torrents  pour 

From  out  the  storm-cleft  cloud. 
Through  all  that  day  the  contest  raged, 

The  fiercest  fight,  I  ween, 
That  ever  on  that  sea  was  waged, 

Contending  hosts  between. 

Night  falls  again  upon  the  scene, 

The  morning  dawns  apace ; 
Then  many  a  gallant  ship  is  seen 

In  haste  to  join  the  chase. 
Oh!  where  are  Spain's  proud  galleons  now, 

Invincible  of  yore  ? 
Scattered  and  flying  far,  I  trow, 

Shattered  and  humbled  sore. 


And  England's  ships  press  on  the  track, 

Like  hunters  keen  and  bold ; 
Eesolved  to  win  bright  laurels  back, 

In  spite  of  Spanish  gold ; 
For  every  port  on  England's  strand 

Sends  forth  her  seamen  true, 
Brave  manly  hearts,  a  patriot  band, 

The  foemen  to  pursue. 

They  come  as  to  a  fair-set  field 

Their  honour  to  maintain ; 
That  honour  they  will  scorn  to  yield 

To  proud  disdainful  Spain ; 
For  Spain  hath  staked  a  mighty  cost 

In  yonder  proud  array, 
And  in  the  conflict  stern  and  vast 

Shall  bitter  tribute  pay. 

Again  the  sun  goes  brightly  down 

Upon  a  glassy  sea, 
And  fortune  hath  not  failed  to  crown 

Old  England's  chivalry ; 
And  many  a  bold  and  daring  deed 

Her  stalwart  sons  have  wrought ; 
While  lasting  glory  is  their  meed, 

By  sterling  prowess  bought. 
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Another  morning's  sun  arose 

Upon  a  glassy  sea ; 
A  day  of  days  to  England's  foes, 

Which  long  renowned  shall  be : 
Sacred  to  Spain's  great  patron  saint, 

Whose  aid  they  now  implore ; 
Alas  !  for  them ;  they  toil  and  faint, 

And  direful  loss  deplore. 

Bravely  they  strive,  but  strive  in  vain, 

Through  all  those  weary  hours ; 
They  may  not  victory  attain, 

Nor  stem  the  conqueror's  powers. 
And  so  like  beaten  wolves  they  fly, 

While  hunters  throng  the  track, 
And  join  with  haste  the  "  hue- and- cry," 

A  fierce,  relentless  pack. 

Past  Brighton  Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head 

The  mighty  hunt  sweeps  by ; 
And  many  a  heart  is  filled  with  dread, 

While  strains  the  eager  eye ; 
For  Spain's  great  fleet,  though  scattered  far, 

May  yet  new  strength  receive, 
And  changed  be  all  the  front  of  war 

Ere  falls  to-morrow's  eve. 
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Next  morn  the  Sabbath  bells  should  ring 

From  many  a  gray  church  tower ; 
Oh !  shall  glad  hearts  Te  Deums  sing, 

And  praise- th'  Almighty's  power  ? 
Or,  shall  old  England's  favoured  isle, 

Once  more  be  doomed  to  fall 
'Neath  Papal  rites  and  doctrines  vile, 

'Neath  Eome's  ensanguined  pall  ? 

A  solemn  Sabbath  morn,  I  ween, 

As  e'er  o'er  England  rose ; 
For,  from  the  peasant  to  the  Queen, 

One  voice  of  prayer  uprose  ; 
And  many  a  brave  man  thought  with  dread, 

What  might  be  on  the  morn ; 
The  future  looked  so  dark  and  red, 

The  present  all  forlorn. 

But  she,  the  great,  the  guiding  hand, 

Of  England's  wealth  and  fame ; 
The  Queen  of  that  far-favoured  land, 

That  Queen  of  matchless  name ; 
She  prayed  to  Him,  whose  mighty  power 

The  winds  and  waves  obey, 
Who,  though  the  clouds  of  trouble  lour, 

The_fiercest  storms  can  stay. 
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She  knew  the  self-devoted  love, 

With  which  her  people  strove ; 
And  placed  her  trust  in  heaven  above, 

Her  righteous  cause  to  prove ; 
Strong  in  the  cause  of  holy  right, 

With  sturdy  hearts  and  arms, 
Nobly  she  braved  the  tyrant's  might, 

Nor  quailed  at  war's  alarms. 

But  England  knew  that  prayers  alone 

Could  scarce  avail  her  need, 
That  pomp  and  pride  must  be  o'erthrown 

By  pluck  and  dauntless  deed  : 
So  when  the  Monday's  sun  arose, 

O'er  G-ravelines  quaint  and  old, 
Fresh  to  the  task  her  seamen  rose, 

Invincible  and  bold. 

What  need  upon  the  scenes  to  dwell 

Of  that  triumphant  day  ? 
What  need  my  humble  muse  to  tell 

Its  simple,  modest  lay  t 
For  lo !  it  shines  on  hist'ry's  page 

In  words  of  living  flame ; 
And  so  to  many  a  distant  eye 

Shall  brightly  glow  the  same. 
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Scattered  is  all  the  foe's  array, 

Far  o'er  the  heaving  main, 
And  flying  fast  in  wild  dismay 

The  hope,  the  power  of  Spain. 
They  came,  they  saw,  they  wildly  fled ; 

And  now,  their  boasting  o'er, 
With  saddened  hearts,  in  grief  and  dread, 

Their  mighty  loss  deplore. 

From  coast  to  coast,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Northward,  in  eager  flight, 
Till  winds  and  waves,  in  furious  glee, 

Send  forth  their  wildest  might ; 
For  heaven  doth  grant  all-powerful  aid 

To  England's  righteous  cause ; 
The  arm  of  vengeance  is  not  staid 

'G-ainst  those  who  mock  its  laws. 
***** 

Soon,  soon  the  thrilling  news  was  spread, 

That  crushed  were  England's  foes, 
And  through  the  land,  late  filled  with  dread, 

Tumultuous  joy  arose. 
Loud  clashed  the  bells  from  tower  and  spire 

Through  all  the  live-long  day, 
While  peer  and  peasant,  knight  and  squire, 

Kept  gladsome  holiday. 
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One  shout  of  universal  joy 

Was  heard  throughout  the  land, 
And  every  tongue  found  glad  employ, 

While  hand  clasped  kindred  hand  ; 
Nor  tongue  can  tell,  nor  pen  can  trace, 

Nor  power  of  mine  impart, 
The  joy  that  beamed  on  every  face, 

That  filled  each  patriot  heart. 

Old  Plymouth  town  took  up  the  shout 

That  echoing  pealed  around, 
And  loud  and  long  the  bells  rang  out 

With  glad,  triumphant  sound ; 
For  she  hath  gained  a  bright  renown, 

Won  by  her  seamen  bold, 
And  they  have  earned  the  conqueror's  crown, 

Honours  and  fame  untold. 

And  when  her  valiant  sons  return 

To  home  and  friends  once  more, 
Oh  !  how  their  hearts  with  ardour  burn, 

When  at  their  cottage  door 
They  sit,  and  tell  the  thrilling  tale 

Of  that  victorious  fight, 
How  Spain's  great  host  was  made  to  quail, 

Overthrown  the  invader's  might. 
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And  as  amidst  the  listening  throng, 

The  wondering  children  press. 
Their  fathers  sing  the  festive  song 

In  praise  of  good  Queen  Bess ; 
And  tell  of  that  auspicious  day, 

When  she  in  queenly  pride, 
'Mid  thronging  thousands,  brave  and  gay, 

Through  London  town  did  ride ; 

How  in  that  city's  sacred  fane 

She  raised  her  voice  on  high, 
In  praise  to  Him  who  did  maintain 

Her  land  through  dangers  nigh ; 
Bidding  her  people  sound  His  praise, 

In  grateful  joyful  songs ; 
Bidding  glad  hearts  Te  Deums  raise, 

To  whom  all  praise  belongs. 

***** 

Thus  perish  all  old  England's  foes, 

Thus  may  it  ever  be 
With  all  who  dare  her  rights  t'oppose — 

Her  heaven-born  liberty. 
Thus  may  her  sons  at  duty's  call 

Go  forth  in  conscious  might, 
And  thus,  when  troubles  o'er  us  fall, 

May  "  God  defend  the  Eight ! " 


NOTES. 

THE  GUILDHALLS  OP  PLYMOUTH.— The  first  Guildhall,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  cost  about  £70 ;  the  second,  in  that 
of  James  I. ,  a  little  less  than  £700 ;  the  third,  our  "Old  Guildhall," 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  £7,000  ;  and  the  present,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  which  was  laid,  with  imposing  ceremony,  July 
28th,  1870,  by  William  Luscombe,  Esq.,  Mayor,  will  probably 
cost  £70,000.  A  critical  notice  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
space  forbids  a  descriptive  sketch.  The  architects  are  our  fellow 
townsmen,  Messrs.  Norman  and  Hine.  Builder,  Mr.  J.  Pethick, 
of  this  town.  In  the  ornamentation,  the  Armada  heroes  are  well 
represented,  a  full-length  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  surmounting 
the  central  gable  of  the  Council  Chamber,  north  block,  and  other 
statues  and  portrait  medallions  being  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  building.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  celebrated  game  of  bowls  is 
depicted  in  a  magnificent  window  in  the  great  hall,  the  gift  of  our 
respected  townsman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  and  some  members  of 
his  family.  Other  windows,  also  depicting  local  historical  subj  ects, 
are  in  hand.  Especially  noticeable  are  the  magnificently  carved 
figures  near  the  main  entrance,  the  work  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham,  representing  painting,  sculpture,  astronomy,  mecha- 
nics, music,  architecture,  commerce,  plenty,  peace,  war,  law,  and 
religion. 

"It  is  to  the  sea-life  and  labour  of  the  men  of  Devon  that 
England  owes  the  foundation  of  her  naval  and  commercial  glory. 
It  was  the  Drakes  and  Hawkins',  Gilberts  and  Raleighs,  Gren- 
viles  and  Oxenhams,  and  a  host  more  of  forgotten  worthies,  to 
whom  she  owes  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  her  very  existence. 
For  had  they  not  first  crippled,  by  their  West  India  raids,  the  ill- 
gotten  resources  of  the  Spaniard,  and  then  crushed  his  last  huge 
effort  in  Britain's  Salamis,  the  glorious  fight  of  1588,  what  had  we 
been  by  now  but  a  Popish  appanage  of  a  world-tyranny  as  cruel  as 
heathen  Home  itself,  and  far  more  devilish." — Kingsley's  "  West- 
ward Ho ! " 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  "the  first  of  England's  Vikings,  as  a  sailor," 
was  brought  to  the  sea  by  his  reputed  kinsman,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  became  one  of  the  greatest  sea-captains  of  the  age.  His  re- 
doubted voyages  are  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  time.  Drake 
was  a  Plymouthian  by  adoption,  and  almost  one  by  birth ;  was 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  in  1581-2  ;  served  the  borough  in  Parliament  in 
1593.  To  him  the  town  is  indebted  for  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  it  now  possesses,  his  great  undertaking  being  consummated 
on  the  24th  April,  1591.  He  was  appointed  Vice  Admiral  to  the 
fleet  in  1588,  under  Lord  Charles  Howard,  of  Effingham.  He 
died  in  1595. 
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Sir  John  Hawkins,  Admiral  of  the  Port— a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Devonshire  "  sea  dog,"  of  most  undoubted  courage,  and  a  warm 
stickler  for  the  national  honour.  He  also  died  in  1595. 

"Lord  Charles  Howard,  of  Effingham,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
born  in  1536,  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral  in  1585, 
was  consequently  chief  in  command  in  the  expedition  against  the 
great  Armada,  the  overthrow  of  which  was  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  zeal,  bravery,  and  good  judgment.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
fine  person  and  countenance,  deportment  elegant  and  dignified,  a 
sweet  and  frank  temper.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  Queen,  and  it  was  to  him  that  she  imparted  her  wishes 
concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age 
of  87,  in  the  year  1624."— Lodge's  "Portraits  and  Memoirs." 

Sir  Richard  Grenvile,  of  North  Devon,  "  a  wise  and  gallant 
gentleman,  lovely  to  all  good  men,  but  awful  to  all  bad  men,  in 
whose  presence  none  dare  say  or  do  a  mean  or  ribald  thing, 
whom  brave  men  left  feeling  themselves  nerved  to  do  their  duty 
better,  while  cowards  slipped  away  as  bats  and  owls  before  the 
sun."  "  A  God-fearing,  chivalrous  man,  and  wise  courtier." 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  born  at  Fardel,  Cornwood,  Devon,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time  ;  he  was  poet, 
historian,  statesman,  courtier,  politician,  seaman,  soldier,  chemist, 
chronologer,  learned,  witty,  eloquent,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth. 
His  unmerited  fate  was  brought  about  by  the  weak  vacillations 
of  James  I.,  and  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred  of  Cecil.  He 
was  beheaded,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  29th  October,  1618. 

Lord  Sheffield,  nephew  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Sir  Eichard 
Southwell,  Martin  Frobisher,  John  Davis,  Fenton,  Withrington, 
Fenner,  Barker,  &c.,  &c.,  brave  pioneers, many  of  whom  had  been 
companions  or  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  Drake. 

>"  Monster  Morrice-dance."  This  great  battle  was  so  called  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  contrasting  the  active,  airy  movements  of  the 
English  vessels  with  the  heavy  appearance  and  movements  of  the 
castle-like  galeasses  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  excitement  in  England  was  most  intense  while  the  issue 
was  pending ;  and  the  relief  was  great,  and  the  joy  most  extreme 
when  victory  was  attained  and  made  known. 

Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  that  the  29th  November,  1588, 
should  be  kept  as  a  solemn  festival,  to  be  wholly  spent  in  fasting, 
prayer,  and  giving  of  thanks,  she  herself  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony.  "In  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  it 
was  the  custom,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  for  the  bells  of 
St.  Andrews' to  ring  a  merry  peal  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding 
the  25th  of  July,  the  Corporation  walking  to  church  in  state  on 
the  Sunday."— Worth's  "  History  of  Plymouth." 
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